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made in the order of the number of points earned by
each competing aeroplane, providing the ship qualified,
which meant that it had to pass certain obligatory tests.
The points were based on high speed, minimum speed,
rate of climb, take-off run, excess useful load above the
normal load, which was established for each plane in
accordance with the power of the engine and a few
other items. The tests also required the demonstration
of an ability to take-off and land within a given short
distance, a climb to i ,500 metres (4,900 feet) in less than
fifteen minutes, and finally the take-off and landing
from a freshly ploughed field. All these flights were
to be made with full load. In general, the require-
ments, as well as the competition, were quite serious.
With interest, as well as with a certain amount of worry,
I was waiting for the beginning. In the past I had
heard compliments and encouragement from my rela-
tives and friends, but now it was the stop-watch and
altimeter which would pronounce judgment on the
relative value of my planes compared to the other ones.
The first week of the Army competition fully con-
firmed my expectations that the affair I had let myself
into was a very serious one. While the basic perform-
ance of my ships was higher, yet the other outstanding
ships, with their light rotary engines, showed better
take-off and landing powers. The race for points would
be a close one.
By the end of August, I made several officially
recorded flights, and expected soon to complete all of
them, when unforeseen trouble changed the whole
situation. After one of my hops, while approaching
the field for a landing, I saw a group of men running
towards the spot where I expected to land. I made a